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THIS WEEK: 


The Highwayman and His Chap-Book ... 308 
Notes on Inigo Jones been cwesm - gee . 312 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (‘lelephone: 
Gladstone 1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s. a year. 
U.S.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth binding cases, or 
£1 lis. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at 
the above address. 








Memorabilia. 


“MHE Lords of the Treasury,’’ we read in 

the Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 
1840, ‘‘ have fixed the 6th of May for the 
day when the postage stamps are to come 
into use,” Perhaps a few extracts from the 
magazine’s account of the new departure will 
be as good a way as any of commemorating 
the centenary of what at the time suggested 
“emotions of gratitude at the universal 
blessings that flow from unfettering corre- 
spondence.’’ The issue was to begin in London 
and ‘‘ be extended as speedily as practicable 
throughout the whole of the kingdom; but 
letters, properly stamped, posted in any part 
of the kingdom will pass free.’’ We are then 
told where the stamps may be purchased (at 
post-offices and from licensed vendors) ; their 
two kinds: the penny stamps, black; the 
twopenny stamps blue. Then there are 
covers—either in sheets or cut up ready for 
use—sold by reams, half-reams, and quarter- 
reams and bearing postal information— 
printed on each side. One ream furnished 
480 covers at the price of £2 4s. 8d. for penny 
covers ; £4 3s. 6d. for twopenny covers. The 
penny stamp carried half an ounce; the two- 
penny stamp an ounce, ‘‘ For weights ex- 
ceeding one ounce use the proper number of 
labels, either alone or in combination with 
the stamps of the covers or envelopes.” It 
will be seen that there was a tendency to use 
the word ‘‘ label” for the separate adhesive 
squares to be affixed to letters. 

The covers and envelopes, we are told, were 
printed on paper made by Mr. John Dickin- 
son. These had coloured lines inserted in the 
woof of the paper, differently disposed; and 
the labels had watermarked paper with varied 
combinations of letters of the alphabet in the 
two lower corners. These devices were held 
to be “‘ a very ample guarantee against for- 





Heath; and the Penny Post will spread 
models of beauty over the whole face of the 
country and amongst all classes of the people. 
We fear it will not be generally agreed that 
British postage stamps have all this time 
been disseminating models of beauty. Mr. 
Wyon’s die and Mr. Heath’s plate is a 
head of the Queen, Mr. Mulready’s design 
for a stamped cover represents Britannia in 
the act of dispatching four winged messen- 
gers. . .”’ But Mulready’s design with its 
groups from overseas and its entranced re- 
cipients of letters is doubtless already known 
to all our readers. 

Correspondence has now become ‘‘ unfetter- 
ing’ beyond anything that Rowland Hill or 
Sylvanus Urban can well have imagined. 
The measures taken by totalitarian states to 
suppress the circulation of information form 
a curious and melancholy commentary on the 
‘* universal blessings’ that were expected to 
flow from all the countries of the world being 
in close touch with one another. 

As was to be expected the penny postage 
occasioned a drop in the postal revenue—from 
£1,600,000 to £500,000. It was not till 
thirty-five years after its introduction—by 
which time there had been an increase of a 
thousand per cent. in the number of letters 
delivered—that the postal revenue was again 
equal to what it had been in 1839. No doubt 
mere facilities for getting letters to their 
destination would not suddenly create, and let 
loose, a general inclination to write letters; 
nor, in 1840, was the ability to write to be 
taken in everyone for granted. We do not 
remember to have seen any note of the pro- 
portion of private correspondence to commer- 
cial and other business correspondence in the 
early days of the penny post. 


IR Humphrey Milford, on behalf of the 
Harvard University Press, writes to us: 
‘“A definitive edition of the Collected 
Letters of William Makepeace Thackeray is 
being prepared by Mr. Gordon N. Ray for 
publication by the Harvard University Press. 
The edition is authorized by Thackeray’s 
granddaughter and grandson, Mrs. Hester 
Thackeray Fuller and Mr, W. T. D. Ritchie, 
and the great mass of unpublished letters and 
diaries in the possession of the family has 
been placed at the editor’s disposal. Other 
holders of important Thackeray gorrespond- 
ence are also co-operating. Mr. Gordon N. 
Ray would be glad if other possessors of auto- 
graph Thackeray letters would compfunicate 


gery.” “ The artists employed,’’ the account | with him at the Widener Library, Cambridge, 
goes on, ‘‘are Mulready, Wyon, Thompson and | Massachusetts.”’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE HIGHWAYMAN AND HIS 
CHAP - BOOK. 


R a hundred years before there were any 

collected Chronicles of Crime the chap- 
book held the field. Its popularity started in 
the seventeenth century and continued right 
through the eighteenth and beyond ; indeed, it 
was not until James Catnach came up to 
London from Alnwick in 1813 that the 
trade in broadsheets may be said to have 
reached its topmost notch. 

What is here collected deals almost solely 
with chap-books and single sheets, ballads, 
etc, which have to do with highwaymen. 
These chap-books were the earliest records of 
highwaymen and other ruffians, and from the 
fact that they were handled by many and 
actually read to pieces, they are scarce items 
which have ever attracted great collectors like 
Lord Crawford, Narcissus Luttrell, George 
Daniel, J. O. Halliwell-Phillips and J. W. 
Ebsworth. No praise could be too great for 
the work of the last-named in doing all he 
did to rescue rare single sheets and print them 
in the thirty-eight parts of the Ballad Soci- 
ety’s Proceedings. 

In what I have here put together, I have 
taken ‘‘as read’’ all the many collected 
Chronicles of Crime, but I hope some student 
will come along one day and, taking all the 
Calendars of Newgate and other gaols, will 
tabulate their biographies, and, seeing where 
they overlap, will bring them into good 
order. For this work there are, to start with, 
several existing printed Newgate Calendars, 
Alexander Smith’s ‘ Lives of the Highway- 
men’ and Charles Johnson’s ditto, ‘The 
Malefactors’ Register,’ ‘The Terrific Register,’ 
Pelham’s ‘ Chronicles of Crime,’ Pike’s ‘ His- 
tory of Crime,’ and Borrow’s ‘ Celebrated 
Trials’ with many others of less importance. 
Meanwhile, some useful purpose may be 
served by naming in this preliminary note 
some of the less familiar books and sources 
of information, always remembering that the 
chap-book and single sheet came first, and it 
is to these that priority is given in what 
follows. 

There are preserved, both at the Home 
Office and at the British Museum, complete 
files from 1729 of Old Bailey Sessions Papers, 
and these form the basis for a full knowledge 





_ 


of the subject. There are, as well, many less 
known books, and I will name a few of them, 
Narcissus Luttrell’s (1657-1732) famous Diary 
covering the years 1678-1714, has more refer 
ences to highwaymen than any other book of 
the same kind. The British Museum has a 
large collection of Miscellaneous sheets (Pregs 
Mark 515, 1. 2), very many of which relate 
to highwaymen. Marks’ ‘ Tyburn Tree ° cop- 
tains a full list with dates and details of those 
who ended their days on the ladder and the 
tree. Joan Parkes’ ‘Travel in England in 
the Seventeenth Century ’ (1925) contains a 
long study of the highwayman; Hasted’s 
‘ Kent’ is good for the robberies on Shooter's 
Hill; Grantley Berkeley’s ‘ Recollections, 
Vol. i., contains much about Hounslow 
Heath, where Berkeley lived as a youth; 
Charles Knight’s ‘ Passages from a Working 
Life’ has also some facts about the same 
dangerous area; Maxwell’s ‘ Highwaymen’s 
Heath’ (viz., Hounslow) is a most useful 
book and largely bibliographical; F. W. 
Chandler’s book, ‘The Literature of Roguery,’ 
is a good piece of work by an American, and 
not as well known as it deserves to be; 
Charles Whibley’s ‘Book of Scoundreis’ 
(1897), is quite the best historical book on 
highwaymen issued in recent years; James 
Waylen, a Wiltshire antiquary, issued anony- 
mously at Devizes in 1860, a book dealing with 
West Country highwaymen. Lloyd’s ‘His 
tory of Highgate’ has many pages devoted 
to highwaymen who were active on the north 
road and on the outskirts of London, C. G. 
Harper’s ‘ Half Hours with Highwaymen’ is 
popularly written and condenses an immense 


| amount of good stuff into two well printed 


and amusing volumes. Timbs’ ‘ Romance of 

London’ has several good short biographies 

of noted highwaymen. Raines’ ‘ Depositions 

from York Castle’ (Surtees Society, 1861) is 
valuable for North Country Criminals and 
can be supplemented by Knipe’s ‘ Criminal 

Chronology of York Castle,’ 1867. Hart 

shorne’s ‘ Hanging in Chains’ is good as far 

as it goes, but it is too slender a sketch and 

much more might be said about the many gib 

bets there were all over England. Finally, 

the pages of ‘ N. and Q.’ have always been 

illuminating on the subject of highwaymen. 
1597. 

A New Battape, shewing the cruell robberies 
and lewd life of Phillip Collins alas 
Osburne commenlye called Phillip of the 
West who was prest to death at Newgate in 
London the third of December last past, 
1597.—Shirburn Ballads, 1585-1616, p. 130. 
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Many places where Phillip of the West 
operated are named in this ballad. 


1598. 


Luxe Hutton’s LAMENTATION which he wrote 
the day before his death being condemned to 
be hanged at Yorke for his robberies and 
trespasses committed thereabout.—London, 
Printed for H. Gosson. 


Luke Hutton’s ‘ Lamentation ’ is printed in 
the Roxburghe Ballads, Part 23, Vol. viii., 
pp. 54-58. See also Bagford Ballads, Part 2, 
pp. 230-231. J. P. Collier’s ‘ Bridgwater 
Catalogue,’ p. 149. 

The Ballad was reprinted: by the Percy 
Society and also appears in C. Hindley’s 
‘Curiosities of Street Literature,’ p. 165. 
Ebsworth’s notes which accompany the Rox- 
burghe Ballad reprint are the best. 


See the ‘D.N.B.’ (by A. H. Bullen), also 
Harrison’s ‘ Elizabethan Journals’ under 
date 20 Nov., 1598. Hutton was executed at 
York, 1598. 


1605. 


Lire anD DeatH OF GaAMALIEL RatTsey, a 
famous Thief of England executed at Bed- 
ford the 26th of March last past, 1605. 
Black Letter, 

Ratsey’s Repentance, which he wrote with 
his owne Hand when he was in Newgate. 
(In Verse). 

Ratsei’s Ghoaste, or the second part of his 
madde Prankes and Robberies. (Of this 
last the only known copy is in the John 
Ryland’s Library). 

Twoo Ballets of Gamaliell Ratsey and Snell 
his Companie [sic] who were executed at 
Bedford. Licensed to Thomas Pavier, 
2 May, 1605. 


Bagford Ballads, Part II, pp. 232-3, notes 
by J. W. Ebsworth. Lee’s ‘ Life of Shakes- 
peare’; ‘D.N.B.’ (by S. Lee). 

J. P. Collier, Biblio. Cat. 

Hazlitt’s ‘ Handbook.’ 

Ben Jonson’s ‘ Alchemist.’ 
upon Ratsey are of the rarest. 

Chandler’s ‘ Roguery,’ Vol. i., p. 143. 


1628. 


Joun Cravett.—A Recantation of an ill led 
life. Or A discouerie of the High-way Law, 
with Vehement disswasions to all (in that 
kind) offenders. As also many cautelous 
Admonitions, and full instructions, how to 
know, shun, and apprehend a Theefe. Most 
Necessarie for all honest Trauellers to 
peruse, obserue and Practise. Written by 
John Clauell, gent. 


Chap-books 





Approued by the Kings most Excellent 
Maiestie, and published by his Express 
Commaund. London, Printed for the 
Authou[r]s use, 1628. 8o. 

A Recantation of an Ill Led Life, or a dis- 
coverie of the Highway Law, with Vehe- 
ment disswasions to all (in that kind) 
offenders as also many cautelous Admoni- 
tions, and full instructions, how to know, 
shune, and apprehend a Theefe. Most 
necessary for all honest Travellers to peruse 
observe and practice. Written by John 
Clavell, Gent. London 1634 (the third edi- 
tion) with portrait of John Clavell. 


John Clavell was nephew and heir to Sir 
William Clavell. John started robbing on 
Gadshill. He was condemned to death but 
was afterwards pardoned (1625). 

There is a brief biography in the ‘ D.N.B,’ 
and a good paragraph in Collet, ‘ Relics of 
Literature,’ 1823, p. 230. 

Hazlitt. 

Lowndes’ ‘ Manual.’ 

Portrait in Clavell’s book. 


1633. 
ANOTHER BLoopy MurtTuHEer committed neere 
Ware in Hertfordshire by some notorious 
offenders who were executed in the same 


moneth.—London [1633] Printed for H.G, 


This probably unique Ballad is printed in 
the Roxburghe Ballads, Vol. iii., Part 1, 
pp. 146-149. 

1635. 


Lone Mec or Westminster. The Life of 
Long Meg of Westminster, containing the 
mad merry prankes shee played in her life 
time, not only in performing sundry Quar- 
rels with diuers Ruffians about London, but 
also how Valiantly she behaved herselfe in 
the Warres of Bolloiugne. — London, 
Printed for Robert Bird, 1635. 

The first edition of ‘Long Meg’ was in 
1582. The copy referred to now is the one 
dated 1635, which was in George Daniel’s 
Sale. 

A play upon the subject of Long Meg was 
acted at the Rose Theatre in 1594-5, but is 
now untraceable. 

There was a ballad, also of date February 
1594/5, when John Danter entered for his 
copie (A Ballad entituled ‘The madd merye 
Pranckes of Long Megg of Westminster ’), see 
‘N. and Q.,"3 8. iii, 65, 

Long Meg is referred to in Nash’s ‘ Strange 
Newes’; see Chandler’s ‘Literature of 
Roguery,’ i, p. 144, for many other early 
allusions. 
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1640. | 

I am a brave Padder, 

You ne’re knew a Madder, 

The High-way Hector, or, | 

A very quaint Poem in which much is said, | 

Concerning the manner and tricks of the trade, | 

To the tune of Hunger and cold, or Packing- 

tons pound. [At the end] Licensed accord- 

ing to Order. Printed for W. Gilbertson 

without Newgate. [1640-60]. 2 woodcuts, 

4 cols. B.L.—Catalogue of Ballads (Lord 
Crawford), pp. 194-5. 


1641. 


True Description of the Birth, Education, 
Life and Death of the Notorious Highway- 
man, William Ward, alias Walker, alias 
Waller, alias Slaughter, who was born in 
Cumberland and Executed at Tyburne, 
1641. 

1649. 

PROCLAMATION. 

8 Novemper. — [By ParuiamMent.] Two 
Orders of Parliament: The one, Referring 
to the Councel of State, to give Ten Pounds 
to every one, who shall bring in a High- 
way-man ; the other, Referring to the said 
Councel to give Reprieves to persons guilty 
of Robberies, if they shall Discover any of 
their Accomplices. [Westminster]: 8 
November 1649. London: J, Field for E. 
Husband: [| 1649. ] 

Any person apprehending in the next six 
months a burglar, highwayman, or robber 
with violence, shall have £10 on conviction. 
The Sheriffs to pay on the Judge’s certificate. 
Papists, delinquents, and suspicious persons 
to be disarmed. The laws against vagrants, 
especially Irish ones, to be enforced. Ship- 
masters not to bring them over. The Council 
of State to execute. They may reprieve 
informers if they see cause.—‘ Tudor and 
Stuart Proclamations,’ 1485-1714, Vol. i., 
p. 349 

1652. 

Hinp, James. 

The true and_ perfect Relation of 

the taking of Captain James Hind: 

On Sabbath-Day last in the Evening at a 

Barbers house in the Strand neer Clements 

Church. With the manner how he was dis- 

covered and apprehended: His Examina- 

tion before the Councel of State; And his 

Confession touching the King of Scots. 

Also, An Order from the Councel of State 

concerning the said Captain Hind; The 

bringing of him down to Newgate (yester- 
day) in a Coach; And his Declaration and 





Speech delivered in Prison. London, 
Printed for G. Horton, 1651. — [ Noy. 
14.] 40, 4 leaves. B. M. 

The Last Will and Testament of James 
Hynd, High-Way Lawyer. Now sick to 
Death, in his Chamber in Newgate. Fall 
of various Conceits, beyond Expectation, 
London, Printed for I. H., 1651. [ Dee, 
17], 40, 4 leaves. B.M. 

We have brought our Hogs to a fair 
Market; Or, Strange Newes from Newgate; 
Being a most pleasant and Historical Nar 
rative, of Captain James Hind, never before 
published, of his merry pranks, witty Jests, 
unparallel’d attempts, and strange Designs, 
With his Orders, Instructions, and Decree, 
to all his Royal Gang, and Fraternity: the 
appearing of a strange Vision on Munday 
morning last, with a Crown upon his head; 
the Speech and Command that were then 
given to Capt. Hind; . . . Imprinted at 
London, for George Horton, 1651 [ 1652, 
Jan, 24.] 40, 4 leaves. With cute. 

No jest like a true jest; being a compen- 
dious record of the merry life and mad 
exploits of Captain James Hind, the great 
robber of England; together with the close 
of all at Worcester, where he was drawn, 
hanged, and quarter’d for high treason 
against the commonwealth, Sept. 24th, 
1652, London, Bow Church Yard. sm. 120. 
pp. 24. Wdct. on t.p. Reprinted by G. 
Smeeton, 1817, with portrait. | 

A Pill to purge Melancholy: Or, Merry 
Newes from Newgate: Wherein is set forth, 
The pleasant Jests, witty Conceits, and 
excellent Couzenages, of Captain James 
Hind, and his Associates . . . with variety 
of other delightful Passages . . . London, 
Printed by Robert Wood, 1652. With an 
equestrian woodcut portrait of Hind on 
back of title B.M. 

The trial of Captain James Hind on 
Friday last before the Honourable Court, 
at the Sessions in the Old-Bayley. With 
his Examination and Confession; His 
Speech concerning the King of Scots; His 
merry Conceits and Witty Pranks pre 
sented to the Judges; the manner of his 
gallant deportment; An order for his 
further Trial at Oxford; the Reasons 
demonstrated; and a Charge of High 
Treason exhibited against him;... 
| Dec. 15, 1653.] 40, 4 leaves. With a 
large cut on title. B.M. (imprint lost). 
The life and exploits of Captain James 
Hind, the great robber of England, who died 
for high treason, on Friday, Sept. 24th, 





M. 
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1652. Edinburgh, sm. 120. 
Wadct. on t.p. 

The history of the merry life and exploits 
of Capt. James Hind, the great robber of 
England, together with the close of his life 
at Worcester, where he was hanged, drawn, 
and quartered for high treason against the 
commonwealth. Belfast. 1765. 240. 

The delightful history of the life and death 
of that most famous robber Captain James 
Hind. York, Thomas Gent. sm. 40. pp, 24 
[20.]. 99, 13. Wdcts. 

No Jest like a true Jest, being a compen- 
dious Record of the Merry Life and Mad 
Exploits of Capt. James Hind, the Great 
Robber of England, together with the close 
of all at Worcester. Woodcut, Black Letter. 
Printed by A. P. for T. Vere, and are to 
be sold at his shop at the sign of the Angel 
without Newgate, 1674. 

The Witty Jests and Mad Pranks of John 
Frith, commonly called the Merry Con- 
ceited Mason, Brother and Fellow Traveller 
with Captain James Hinde, the famous 
High-way Man. Black Letter. Printed 
for Tho, Passenger at the Three Bibles 
upon the middle of London Bridge, 1673. 
Captain Hind’s Progress and Ramble, a 
ballad in the Roxburghe collection, 


The ballad chosen by Ebsworth to illustrate 
Hind’s life is a spirited one, called ‘ Captain 
Hind’s Progress and Ramble.’ It is printed 
in the final part of Vol. vii. of the Roxburghe 
Ballads, pp. 644-647. Ebsworth gives titles 
of several chap-books relating to Hind. Haz- 
litt gives many more and A. H, Bullen, in 
the ‘ D.N.B.,’ quotes from the best. There 
were many ‘‘ Penny Merriments’’ about 
Hind issued throughout the country by pro- 
vincial printers. George Daniel had some. 
Hind was the son of a saddler of Chipping 
Norton. He was hanged, drawn and quar- 
tered at Worcester 24 Sept., 1652. 


1656. 


Tae WonpDerRFuL Lire or GiILpEeR Roy, a 

noted murderer, ravisher, incendiary, and 
highwayman. A native of the Highlands 
of Perthshire, who was executed, at Edin- 
burgh, about the year 1656, and hung in 
chains on a gibbet forty feet high, on Leith 
Walk. Edinburgh. 160. pp. 8  Wdct. 
on t. p. 
The Scotch Lovers’ Lamentation; or, Gil- 
deroy’s Last Farewell. Printed for C. 
Bates, at the Sun and Bible in Pye Corner, 
A verse (the last but one) may be quoted : 


pp. 24. 





in full 
105-107. 


At Leith they took my Gilderoy, 

and there, God wot, they bang’d him, 
Carry’d him to fair Edenburgh, 

and there, God wot, they hang’d him, 
They hang’d him up above the rest, 

he was so trim a Boy, 
My only Love and Heart’s Delight, 

my handsome Gilderoy. 

London: Printed for C. Bates. 


The Scotch Lovers’ Lamentation is printed 
in Bagford Ballads, Part I, pp. 
Another copy in the Pepys Coll. 


Ebsworth’s notes are more than usually 


valuable. 


1671, and 


See ‘Westminster Drollery,’ 


Whibley’s ‘ Book of Scoundrels,’ p. 109. 


1657. 


An Act for the better Suppressing of Theft 


~ 


‘ caterpillars 


upon the Borders of England and Scotland, 
and for Discovery of High-way Men and 
other Felons, black letter, folio, 1657. 


1659. 


‘ATTERPILLARS (THE) of this Nation Anatom- 


ized in a Briefe yet Notable Discovery of 
House-Breakers, Pick-Pockets, etc., together 
with the Life of a penitent High-way-man, 
to which is added, the manner of Hectoring 
and Trapanning, as it is Acted in and about 
the City of London, sm. 4to. 1659. 

See the ‘H.E.D.’ for the use of the word 
” in this connection. 


1659. 


Fritu, Mary, 


The Life and Death of Mrs. Mary 
Frith, commonly Called Mal [sic] Cut- 
purse. Exactly Collected and now Pub- 
lished for the Delight and Recreation of all 
Merry disposed Persons. London, Printed 
for W. Gilbertson at the Bible in Giltspur- 
street without Newgate, 1662. 120. B.M. 
The Madde Pranckes of Merry Moll of the 
Banckside, 1610. 

The. Woman’s Champion, or the Strange 
Wonder, being a true relation of the mad 
pranks; -merry conceits . . . and most 
unheard of stratagems of Mrs. Mary Frith, 
1662. 

Field, Nathaniel. Amends for Ladies, 
with the Merry Prankes of Moll Cutpurse, 
a comedy full of mirth and wit, 1639. 


Moll Cutpurse affected male attire and rode 


astride from Charing Cross to Shoreditch; 


she told fortunes; played the procuress, and 
was a receiver of stolen goods. 
to by Butler in ‘ Hudibras,’ and by Swift in 


She is referred 


‘Baucis and Philemon.’ 
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Her most famous exploit was in robbing 


General Fairfax on Hounslow Heath. She | 


lived to be seventy-five and was a regular 
smoker of tobacco. Her portrait is reproduced 
in Granger and in Caulfield. 
Middleton and Decker founded upon her 
career the comedy of ‘ The Roaring Girle.’ 
See Whibley’s ‘ Book of Scoundrels,’ p. 60. 
A full biography of Moll is in ‘Lives of 
Twelve Bad Women.’ 


1665. 


Tue HicH-way Woman: or, a True and Per 
fect Narrative of the Wicked Life, and 
Deplorable Death of Marcy Clay, otherwise 
called Jenny Fox, who being condemned to 
be Hanged, with other Malefactors, at 
Tyburn, on Wednesday, the 12th of April, 
Instant, did on the Tuesday fore-going, 
Poyson her self, to avoid the shame of that 
kind of Death. Faithfully Collected, for 
a Warning to Others, by One, who hath too 
much Cause to have knowledge of her Con- 
versation. London, Printed by T.. L. 
mpcLxv. With a frontispiece, of Marcy 
Clay. 

1668. 

PROCLAMATION. 

23 DecemMBer.—A Proclamation For the Ap- 
prehension of certain Notorious Robbers, 
and for ‘the Prevention of such Offences 
hereafter, and for a Reward to the Appre- 
henders. Whitehall; 23 December 1668, 
Savoy: Assigns of Bill & Barker: 1668. 
For the apprehension of Edward Madox 
alias Morgan, John Blanchard alias Major, 
Lodowick alias Lewis alias Peter Devall, 
John Mawer alias Marr, William Wooding- 
ton alias Widrington, Humble Ashenhurst 
alias Needham, Swift Nix alias Clarke, 
John alias William Philipps commonly 
called Captain Philipps, William Dudley, 
Howard Coney, John Cassells alias Castles, 
Laurence, Clarke, John Martin,, Thomas 
Lambert, John Hawkins alias Ickins, Wil- 
liam; Moore, William Staveley . . . Tripp, 
David Lloyd, William Stanesby, Thomas 
Bradshaw, George Painter, and Henry Las- 
sells; who are highwaymen of one party, 
some of them indicted. A hue and cry is 
to be raised on them and every attempt 
made to arrest them. £10 reward for each 
arrested before 24 June to be paid 15 days 
after conviction. Those who let horses out 
for hire in or near London are to give to 
the Justices a list of their horses, with their 
owners and place of abode. Those who lend 


horses to highwaymen will be equally pun- ! 





—_——. 


ished. with them.—Tudor and Stuart Pro- 
clamations, 1485-1714, Vol. i., p. 425. 


1669, 

PROCLAMATION, 

19 Novemser.—A Proclamation for the Ap- 
prehension of Notorious Robbers, and for 
the Prevention of such Offences hereafter, 
and for a Reward to the Apprehenders. 
Whitehall: 19 November 1669. Savoy: 
Assigns of Bill & Barker: 1669. 


A repetition offering £20 reward for the con- 
viction before June 20 next of Lewis alias 
Lodowick alias Claud Deval (sic), alias 
Brown, Swift Nix alias Clerk, Humble Ashen- 
hurst, Martin Bringhurst, John Castells alias 
Cassels, Matthew Bromfeild alias Spencer, 
William Stanley, William Stansby, Thomas 
Stanley, Nicholas Greenbury, William Tal- 
bot, Richard Wilde, William Connel, Nicho- 
las James, and Herman Atkins. £10 reward 
for any other notorious robber.—Tudor and 
Stuart Proclamations, 1485-1714, Vol. i., 
p. 426. 

A. L. Humpnreys, 

Devonshire Club, S.W.1. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON INIGO JONES. 
(See ante p. 290.) 


6. Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and Lindsey House. 


Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, a pleasing late Gothic 
building with some classical or renaissance 
details, is generally attributed to Jones. The 
only authority formerly quoted was Sir Wil- 
liam Dugdale, Origines Juridiciales, 1666, 
p. 235: 

The modell thereof [the new chapel to be 

built] was recommended to the contrivance of 
Inigo Jones the Kings Surveyor general; who, 
having made a Draught thereof, estimated the 
charge of the same to MM. 
Dugdale then explains how funds were raised, 
so that the work thereupon going vigorously on, 
this Chapell was fully finished within the space 
of five years. 

Dugdale was using the records of Lincoln’s 
Inn, which have now been published (‘ The 
Records of the Honourable Society of Lin- 
coln’s Inn: The Black Books,’ vol. ii., 1898); 
he cites them carefully; and he mentions no 
other authority in this passage. The council 
of the Inn ordered on 27 Jan., 1618: 


The consideracion of a fitt modull for the 
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Chappell is commended to Mr Indicho Jones, 
and Mr Brooke, one of the M's of the Bench, is 
requested to move him concerninge the same; 
and consideracion is to be had of the recom- 
pence that shall be given to the said Mr Indicho 
Jones for his paynes therein. 

This is the only published reference to Jones 
in the Inn’s records in connection with the 
chapel ; there is nothing in them to authorise 
Dugdale’s statement that Jones prepared a 
“draught ”’ or an estimate (an estimated cost 
was accepted on 10 and 11 May). On 18 May 
‘‘what manner of wyndowes are most fitt’’ 
was to be considered, perhaps with the help of 
a Mr. Nicholson (possibly Otho: ‘ Black 
Books,’ ii. 196n.), The site for the chapel 
was more or less finally fixed on 13 Oct. On 
12 Nov. : 

The modull of the Chappell agreed upon by 
the Committees of the Chappell is approved by 
the Mrs of the Bench, and the platforme of the 
same modull is appointed to be drawne by 
Clarcke, who hath undertaken the buildinge of 
said Chappell. 

On 19 Nov. : 

The placinge of the Chappell in the East 
Court, and the modull and forme thereof, is 
wholie referred to the consideracion of the 
Committees of the Chappell. 

Building does not appear to have begun 
until 1620. It will be noted how slight is 
Jones’s ascertainable association with the 
building; the designer appears to have been 
John Clark, the builder. 

It is sometimes stated that, in accordance 
with the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Commission of 
1618, Jones was instructed to draw up a 
design for building in the Fields. Mr. W. E. 
Riley and Sir Laurence Gomme show that all 
that the Commission required of him was to 
lay out the Fields in walks; there is no men- 
tion of building; cottages, etc., built in the 
Fields were to be demolished. No houses 
surrounding the Fields appear to have been 
built until 1638; and there are ‘‘ strong 
reasons ” for believing that no authoritative 
design for the houses ever existed (L.C.C., 
‘Survey of London,’ vol. iii, St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields, pt. i., 1912, pp. 8-9, 15-6). 

There are no documents to show that 
Lindsey House was designed by Jones. It was 
built between 1638 and 1641 by Sir David 
Cunningham, possibly as a speculation; it 
was generally owned by noblemen or distin- 
guished persons from 1641 until 1752, when it 
was divided into two houses (ibid., pp. 96-103). 
The front of the house has been considerably 
altered ; the elevation by Colin Campbell pro- 
bably shows its original form (it should be 





compared with ibid., plates 6, 7). The attri- 
bution of the house to Jones is perhaps better 
than that of any other of the doubtful works 
(I suggest that the fine terminals of the gate- 
piers date from after 1660). 


7. York House Water Gate. 


The design of York House Water Gate, in 
the Victoria Embankment Gardens, has been 
generally attributed to Inigo Jones since the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, But two 
recent writers on the subject, Sir G. Gater 
and Mr. E. P. Wheeler, question this: 

Some doubt is cast on this statement [that the 

gate was erected from Jones’s designs] by an 
entry in the note-book of Nicholas Stone under 
the heading, ‘Some of the Eminent Workes 
that my uncle Mr. Nickolas Stone Senior did 
in England. ..’’; “The water Gate att Yorke 
House hee desined and built, and the Right 
hand Lion hee did frontting the Thames, Mr. 
Kearne a Jarman, his brother by marying his 
sister did the shee Lion.” 
(L.C.C., ‘Survey of London,’ vol. xviii., 
1937, pp. 59-60; the quotation from Walpole 
Soc., Vol. vii., 1919, The Note-Book, etc., of 
Nicholas Stone, pp. 136-7). Documentary 
evidence and the style of the gate make pos- 
sible a more positive statement. 

The list of Stone’s works was made by 
Charles Stoakes, probably about 1676. It dis- 
tinguishes between buildings built by Stone 
and those designed or designed and built by 
him; so far as it can be tested it appears to 
be reliable. 

Not only is there no contemporary docu- 
mentary evidence connecting Jones with the 
gate; there is also evidence to show that he 
is extremely unlikely to have been employed 
in building it. 

The gate was built for the first George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. Colin Camp- 
bell, in his Vitruvius Britannicus, 1717-25, 
gives a date 1626 (in Vol. ii.) ; but Campbell’s 
dates for Jones’s works are unreliable (he 
gives the impossible date 1616 for the Ban- 
queting House, three years before its prede- 
cessor was burnt down). The devices carved 
on the gate suit any date between 1622, when 
Buckingham was first negotiating for York 
House, and 1628, when he was assassinated. 
The most likely date for the building appears 
to be 1624. 

Although the sign manual for the formal 
grant of York House to Buckingham was not 
made until 14 July, 1624, he had occupied the 
house since his return from Spain in October 
1623. Sir Balthasar Gerbier, writing in 
1662, states that Buckingham had begun 
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building before the grant had been completed. | more picturesque than his authenticated 


A letter written on 19 June, 1624, mentions 
that he is taking great delight in his build- 
ings at York House. An order for payment 
for a royal gift to Buckingham of two thou- 
sand tons of Portland stone for a building to 
be erected at York House is dated 19 July. 
On 26 Sept. Buckingham’s building there is 
said to be almost completed ; but on 30 Sept. 
it is said that the front towards the court is 
to be rebuilt (‘ Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic,’ 1623-5, pp. 93, 103, 278, 301, 307, 
344, 346; 1625-6, p. 541; for Gerbier’s state- 
ment, ‘Survey of London,’ xviii., p. 54; a 
mention of York House Stairs, ‘ Calendar,’ 
1623-5, p. 457, is inconclusive, as the house 
had possessed a water-gate before Bucking- 
ham’s time; for a story that the stone used 
for the gate had been originally supplied for 
St. Paul’s, see Sir W. Dugdale, ‘ History of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral,’ ed. Ellis, p. 103). The 
only later notice of building at York House 
refers to the water-supply and dates from 
8 Feb., 1625 (G. Goodman, ‘The Court of 
King James I,’ ed. J. S. Brewer, 1839, ii., 


pp. 375-6). In July 1625 the Duchess of 
Buckingham complains of being in debt 


(‘ Calendar,’ 1625-6, p. 76). 

There exists a design by Jones for a ceiling 
bearing Buckingham’s arms and motto (Mr. 
Gotch, pl. xv.); there appears to be no liter- 
ary evidence that Jones ever worked for him. 
And it is almost certain that in 1624 Jones 
had nothing to do with York House; for on 
2 Dec. Gerbier wrote to Buckingham : 

Le surveyor Enigo Jons a esté & Jorck hous 

pour veoir la mayson, et estoit comme confus 
et honteux. Il ne me faudroit plus que la rever- 
tion de sa plasse, pour luy faire aveoir la 
gravelle, car il en est fort jaloux. Il s’est 
presque mis A genoux pour vostre Secretaire de 
Titian. .. 
(Goodman, ii., p. 360). This might mean 
that Jones had designed something for York 
House and was pained to see how badly it 
had turned out; but more probably that he 
was surprised to find how successful a rival 
architect could be. Gerbier apparently con- 
sidered himself the equal of Jones and at a 
later date vented his dislike of him (‘ A Brief 
Discourse Concerning . . . Magnificent Build- 
ing,’ 1662, pp. 40-2). 

To sum up the literary evidence: the gate 
appears to have been built at a time when 
Jones was apparently not in Buckingham’s 
employ. 

The style of the building is also against 
Jones’s having designed it. In general it is 





works; various features onyene to be outside 
his range; and there is one breach of the clas- 
sical rules which he could scarcely have 
mitted himself, Except over the central arch 
way on the water-front, the gate is surrounded 
by a continuous entablature. This is su 
ported on the water-front and at the two ends 
by engaged columns; on the land front by 
pilasters. But the ground level on the land 
front is higher than that on the other three 
sides; the pilasters are therefore shorter and 
smaller than the columns (about four-fifths of 
the height) although they support the same 
entablature. The classical purists’ disap 
proval of this is shown in a drawing of the 
gate probably made by John Webb (it bears 
on the reverse a note in his hand and the date 
1641); in the end elevation the ground level 
is the same on both fronts and the pilasters 
are consequently of the same height as the 
columns (Mr. W. L. Spiers, who published 
the drawings, noted another divergence, a 
decrease in the height of the entablature ; this 
he attributed to error, but it was perhaps 
deliberate ; the lions are also omitted: Wal- 
pole Soc., Vol. ii., p. 157, n. and plate). There 
is no sign that the gate has ever been altered. 
This breach of the rules would not have 
troubled Stone. His other extant architec 
tural works are the porch of St. Mary-the 
Virgin at Oxford and the two gates of the 
Physick Garden there; these are vouched for 
by Stoakes. While there are no close re 
semblances between’ the four buildings, they 
all belong to the one school. Stone was the 
pupil and son-in-law of the Dutch architect 
and sculptor, Hendrick de Keyser; anda 
glance at the latter’s works (engravings in S$. 
de Bray, Architectura moderna, 1631; see also 
E. Neurdenburg, ‘ Hendrick de Keyser,’ 
c. 1930) shows how strongly Stone was influ- 
enced by him. The style of the gate is in 
complete agreement with the statement made 
by Stoakes, that Stone designed it. 
Architectural historians have paid too 
little attention to Netherlandish—and pos 
sibly French—influences on English architec 
ture in the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. While some architects tried to main- 
tain the style in which they had been trained 
and as far as possible to reject any further 
foreign influence, other architects sought fresh 
contact with the Netherlands; Stone is the 
best known representative of this tendency. 
His works may be not unfairly described as 
rather provincial specimens of the school 
whose real centre was the Antwerp of Rubens; 
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clumsy works in a fashionable style. Jones, 
by far the greatest English architect of the 
day, was practically completely isolated; the 
style which he made his own was half-a- 
century old and had been superseded in its 
own country. Important as it was to be to 
later generations of architects, there is no 
sign of its diffusion until the last years of 
his life, 
E. S, pe Beer. 


EMORIAL AT ST. MARY’S, BIDE- 

FORD.—On the outer wall of the porch 
of the parish church of St, Mary, Bideford, 
N. Devon, is the following memorial. 


A TRIBUTE 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
CAPTAIN HENRY CLARK 
of this Town 
Who Departed this Life 28th 
Aged 61 Years. 
Our worthy rrRreEND who lies beneath this Stone, 
Was Master of a Vessel all his own; 
Houses and Lards had he and Go.p in store, 
He spent the whole, and would if ten times 
more, 
For Twenty Years he scarce slept in a BED, 
Linhays and Limekilns lull’d his weary head, 
Because he would rot to the Poorhouse go, 
For his Proud Sp‘rit would not let him to. 
The Blackbird’s Whistling Notes at Break of 
Day, 
Used to awake him from his pep of nay. 
Unto the Bridge and Quay he then ReEparr’p, 
To see what sHrpPING up the river steer’d, 
Orr in the week he used to virw the Bay, 
To see what sHips were coming in from Sea. 
To Captain’s Wives he brought the welcome 
News, 
Ard to the Relatives of all their crews. 
At last poor HARRY CLARK was taken ILL, 
{nd carried to the Workhouse ’gainst his W ill, 
But being of this Mortal Life quite tired, 
He liv’d about a Month and then Expired. 


Rosert A. TURNER, 


(HANGING LONDON. — Beaulah Spa. 
’ Between Spa Hill and Grange Wood, 
Norwood. This was formed about 1828 by 
John Davidson Smith out of 25-30 acres of 
his manor of Whitehorse. It was opened to 
the public in August, 1831, and closed about 
1854. Its name was given to express the 
uncommon beauty of the situation, and it was 
one of the purest and strongest of the saline 
spas in this country. Part of the site 
(64 acres) was afterwards ‘‘ The Lawns”’; 
this and some additional land (about 20 acres 
in all) has been purchased by the Borough of 
Croydon for the use of the public in 
perpetuity, 


April 1836, 


J. ARDAGH, 








Readers’ Queries. 


JOOD-ASHES AND THEIR USE.—In 
the Rolls of the Warwickshire and 
Coventry Sessions (1377-1397), recently pub- 
lished by the Dugdale Society, two men of the 
same name—one living in Coventry and the 
other in Astley—were, in 1385, indicted, for 
‘making an agreement between themselves, 
that the latter, would sell his wood-ashes only 
to the former, to the damage of the whole 
Town of Coventry.”’ 

Sixty years ago the making of ‘‘ lee ’’ or 
‘ley ’’ by running hard water through wood- 
ashes to soften it, was quite common in the 
villages round Stratford-on-Avon and else- 
where, and I remember the special utensils 
kept and used for the purpose. There is a 
reference in Promptorium Parvulorum to 
‘ley ’’ being used ‘‘ for washchynge heddes ’’ 
in 1483. It was also used, I believe, by 
printers for cleaning type. In 1880 (and 
earlier) ‘‘big washes’’ were generally monthly 
functions in farm and middle class country 
houses, and it was on these occasions that 
‘lee’? was run. 

Making allowance for the exaggerated lan- 
gauge of a fourteenth-century indictment, it 
seems to me that ‘‘the whole town of 
Coventry ’’ could hardly have ‘‘ damaged ” 
to the extent alleged, unless in 1385, wood- 
ashes were used more extensively, and for 
more important purposes than are now under- 
stood, I shall be grateful for any enlighten- 
ment on the subject, and especially for 
references to the use of wood-ashes in old 
domestic records. A. C. ( 


pANity FAIR, A WEEKLY NEWS- 
PAPER.—Its first number, described as 
‘“A Weekly Show of Political, Social, and 
Literary Wares,’ was published on Saturday, 
7 Nov., 1868 (price twopence). It became 
famous for its full-page coloured cartoons, the 
first of which—‘ The Right Honourable Ben- 
jamin Disraeli ’"—by ‘‘ Ape’”’ (Carlo Pelle- 
grini), appeared in the issue of 30 Jan., 1869. 
The descriptive letter-press of the cartoons 
was written by ‘‘ Jehu junior.”’ 
When did Vanity Fair cease to exist? and 
who was ‘“‘ Jehu junior’’? 
J. H, Leste, 


Lieut.-Colonel. 
INDOW IN PRESTON GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, LANCS. — In the Preston 
Grammar School, Lancashire, is a stained- 
glass window of which I send a photograph. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Window in Preston Grammar School, Lancs. 
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The present school was built about 1910, 
and the window was taken from the old 
Grammar School, which was built in 1841. 
There appears to be no record of the date or 
history of this window, and as the first 
grammar school was erected in Preston in 
1666, it is thought that it may have belonged 
to this first grammar school, and have been 
incorporated in the school built in 1841. 

If any reader can give information 
regarding the probable date of the win- 
dow or regarding the heraldic designs therein 
shown, I shall be grateful. 

J. H. Spencer. 


“PROG” AS A BRICKLAYER’S TERM. 

—Some of our readers are interested re- 
garding the derivation of the term ‘‘ frog ’’ as 
applied to the hollow in the upper surface 
pis brick, and so far I have been unable to 
trace it. If any reader could throw any 
light on the origin, I should be greatly 
obliged, 

Epitor, The British Clayworker. 


ALE OF MEAT OUTSIDE PARISH. — 
Can anyone tell me why in 1540 butchers 
who sold meat outside the parish were fined 
id. each? This refers to Knoyle Episcopi. 
Why, and from whom, did they get a licence 
to sell meat outside the parish? I should be 
very grateful for any information on the 

subject, 

J. M. Benett-Stanrorp. 


AW OF TRESPASS.—In his entertaining 
book, ‘This Was England,’ Mr, H. A. 
Vachell writes : 


The laws concerning trespass are in favour 
of the trespasser, if he knows what to do. The 
late Sir Edward Marshall Hall assured me that 
Icould look for (and find if I could) a lost golf 
ball in a field where a sign-board warned sll 
and sundry that they would be prosecuted it 
found trespassing, provided I tended the irate 
owner three pennies for damages done, in the 
presence of a witness (p. 82). 


That is, no doubt, a common belief. But 
Mr. T. Thornton-Berry wrote to The Times, 
March 19, 1923, disputing this. He said: 


Trespass to land is a tortious act, which is 
an instance of injuria sine damno, and is there- 
fore actionable per se. The act of trespassing 
on another’s land is legally wrongful and action- 
able, even if the plaintiff has suffered not the 
slightest harm thereby. Every invasion of 
private property, however minute it may be, is 
technically a trespass, and is actionable, though 

damage be nothing. In such a case, where 
no e is committed at all, it would be 
true to say that the law conclusively presumes 





damage, because of the mischievous tendency of 
the act. 


Which of these opinions is correct ? 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


HE WHITE HORSE OF BERKSHIRE. 
—Can anyone tell me the source of an 
illustration of the Uffington White Horse 
in Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days ’ (1869), vol. ii., 
p. 778? No reference to it is made in the 
letter-press. It cannot have been copied from 
the drawing published by Christopher 
Edmonds in 1735 mentioned by the Rev, W. 
A. Plenderleath in ‘The White Horses of 
England,’ for Plenderleath says that 
Edmonds’s representation scarcely differed 
from that known to him in 1885, and the 
Chambers outline does differ considerably 
especially in the head. I should be glad to 
be informed, nevertheless, where the Edmonds 
drawing is to be found, and whether it is the 

earliest known. 

W. W. Grit. 


(THEATRICAL GREASE-PAINT, — Can 

any reader say when sticks of grease 
paint took the place of powder (applied with 
a hare’s foot) on the stage ? 

Mr. Giles Playfair, in his otherwise 
accurate ‘ Kean,’ on p. 260 writes of Edmund 
Kean ‘‘ laying down his grease-paints.’’ 
Surely Kean never saw a stick of grease-paint 
and the sentence must be meant figuratively ? 


Cec1t BROOKING. 
Twyford Abbey, N.W.10. 


ENRODAS OF CYPRUS.—What is the 
story of Penrodas, beautiful daughter of 
Isaac Comnenus, the defeated Greek King or 
Emperor of Cyprus, who in the Third Crusade 
attended Berengaria of Navarre, Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion’s Queen, in the Holy Land, and 
caused an estrangement between them? Does 
the story tell of her coming to England and 
marrying an English knight who had returned 
with her from the same Crusade? Richard 
defeated Comnenus and married Berengaria 
at Cyprus on his way to the Holy Land. 


P..¢. 


(FURIOUS FIGURED STONE (ef. elxxvii. 
365).—In Weaverham Church is a stone 
of harsh red sandstone deeply incised in the 
upper region with the figure of a female (?) 
head. It was found 2ft. below the surface 
in a corner of the churchyard in 1938, where 
the original yard adjoins an extension 
acquired in the eighteenth century. It is 
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about 3ft. high, some 12 to 14ins. wide, and 
approximately 6ins. in thickness, either 
roughly hewn or anciently damaged. It has 
been suggested that the stone memorialises the 
visit to Weaverham in 1277 of Queen Eleanor 
(with her husband Edward I). But the head- 
dress (if such it is) is not thirteenth, but early 
fifteenth, century. It might just as well re- 
present the horned helmet of the Teuton 
tribesmen. It may even have been the sign 
for Taurus, subsequently improved by the ad- 
dition of facial features. On the reverse side, 


NZ 


eG 








indiscriminately, are a number of curious 
incised markings similar to masons’ marks, 
including repeated arrow-heads about lins. 
long. One device corresponds very closely 
with a mason’s mark on stonework belonging 
to the XIII-XIV-century church. Other sug- 
gestions are: a tombstone with an early effort 
at the ‘‘death’s head’’; a boundary stone 
tampered with; a ‘‘ tooler’s stone’; a stone 
marking the meeting place for a village 
(spring) festival Can anyone throw any 
positive light upon it or suggest parallels? 

AL, A. 

Wigan. 


NICHOLAS ROWE, POET LAUREATE.— 

By his first wife Nicholas Rowe had an 
only son, John Rowe, baptized at St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn, 24 Aug., 1699. I am 
anxious to find out whom he married and 
when he died. He had an only daughter, 
whose name I do not know. Although she 
married first a Mr. Lock and secondly a Mr. 
Pyle, she died without issue. Christian names 





_. 


of her husbands and anything about then 
would be very acceptable and I should alg 
like to discover the date of her death. 

This branch of the family became extine 
in the male line by the death of the above 
John. He inherited the two portraits of the 
poet by Kneller, and is said to have been liy- 
ing in 1718, 

Cuas. Harti Crovcg. 

32, Churchfields, E.18, 


‘J)RAKE’S DRUM.’—I have a_ cuttin 
from St. James's Gazette of Jan. 15, 
1896, containing this poem, with the sub-title 
‘““A Legend still Extant in the West of Eng 
land.’’” No author’s name or initials are 
given. The verse beginning ‘‘ Drake he wasa 
Devon man ”’ stands first, and verses 2 and3 
begin, ‘‘ Drake lies in his hammock,” which 
seem to be variations from the usual version. 
My cutting includes printed title and date 
of paper; I should be glad to know if this is 
actually the first appearance in print of New 
bolt’s poem. 


Harotp S. Rocers, 
Oxford. 


OPANISH ANCESTORS OF BLOUNT. — 
Has the ancestry of Donna Sancha de 
Ayala, the wife of Sir Walter Blount, and 
grandmother of the 1st Lord Mountjoy, been 
traced? According to the ‘ D.N.B.’ she was 
daughter of Don Diego Gomez, who held a 
high office at Toledo, by his wife Donna Luiz 

de Ayala. 
P. W. Montacue-Smita. 


ILLIAM BUSK.—Barrister; he wa 
M.P. for Barnstaple, 1812. Was he son 

of Sir William Wadsworth Busk, who was 
appointed in 1774 attorney-general of the Isk 
of Man, and who died in 1811, aged eighty 
three? The above William Busk lived in 
Gower Street. Did he leave a son (his wife 
was a daughter of Blair, and they married in 


1796) and when did he die? 
DapHne Drake. 


Giz NICHOLAS CRISP: DR. JOHNSON. 

—In ‘London City,’ by Sir Walter 
Besant (1910), under the heading ‘St. 
Mildred’s Church, Bread Street,’ it is stated 
(p. 58): ‘‘ here too was buried Sir Nicholas 
Crispe [sic] the devoted adherent of Charles], 
who is greatly eulogised for his loyalty by 
Dr. Johnson.’’ 

In what work relating to Dr. Johnson dow 
this eulogy appear? 

Hansury Davies. 
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XIX-CENTURY DRAMATIC CRITICS. 
(elxxviii. 118.) 


BIOGRAPHICAL account of these use- 

ful creatures is certainly desirable 
if none already exists, especially as some of 
them also published books, wrote and adapted 
plays and concocted libretti. The ‘ D.N.B.’ 
and the innumerable volumes on theatrical 
matters would doubtless supply information 
and anecdotes concerning the men who wrote 
over their names or initials, in accordance 
with later custom: A. B. Walkley of The 
Times, Star, and other journals in compara- 
tively recent years; J, F. Nisbet of The Times 


in the ’eighties, afterwards its editor; 
William Archer of the World and other 


papers; Scott of the Daily Telegraph; Moy 
Thomas of the Daily News; Joseph Knight 
on many papers—the Athenaeum regularly ; 
and Edmund Yates, who sometimes did his own 
critiques for the World. Comyns Carr, Wed- 
more and Bendall usually signed, to the best 
of my belief, as did Walter Pollock on the 
Saturday Review, and William Winter from 
the U.S. during his visits to England much 
later. 

The practice of signing seems to have been 
foreshadowed by the use of pseudonyms. 
“Whyte Tighe’? on one or more of the 
London evening papers in the middle of the 
Victorian era was the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, 
who also designed costumes and scenery. To 
about the same period belonged ‘‘ Bolton 
Rowe” (B. C. Stephenson), and his name- 
sake ‘‘ Savile Rowe,” Always anonymous, 
probably, were Leigh Hunt in his youth, on 

is brother’s weekly, the News, Dutton Cook 
on the Pall Mall Gazette and on the World 
from its start in 1874 until his death in 1883; 
Leicester Buckingham on the Morning Star; 
Edmund Yates when writing for the Court 
Journal and the Daily News in the "fifties ; 
John Oxenford on The Times in Delane’s 
days; Tom Taylor, who filled Oxenford’s 
place. temporarily about 1870, and John 
Forster on the Examiner in the thirties, and 
many other papers; also Desmond Ryan, 
Standard: A, Heraud, Athenaeum and IIlus- 
trated London News; Richard Lee, Morning 
Advertiser ; Percy Fitzgerald, Whitehall 


Review ; E. L. Blanchard on the Daily Tele- 


graph in the ’sixties, and other judicial first- 
nighters, 





In the ’eighties Campbell Clarke, ' 


the Telegraph’s French correspondent, often 
reported to that paper on theatrical events in 
Paris. 

With regard to the esteem in which the 
respective journals’ criticisms were held, over 
such a long period that would necessarily vary 
according to the competence of the writers 
they employed. The Daily Telegraph, it is 
almost superfluous to say, has for a long time 
paid special attention to stage matters in 
general, and its critiques have been respected 
equally with those of The Times and, so well 
as one is now able to judge, the Daily News, 
the Morning Chronicle, and the Examiner in 
the mid-Victorian period. Of the weeklies in 
those days, the Athenaeum was outstanding 
in its critical appreciation of acting and the 
Drama. 


W. W. Git. 
MBSTONES, DATES AND LETTER- 
ING (clxxviii. 245, 283), also XVI- 


CENTURY GRAVESTONES IN CHURCH- 
YARDS (clxxviii. 245, 283).—There is a 
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tombstone dated 1506 in the Wigan Parish 
Church. For a long time it was loose against 
the wall of the tower. 


It is now preserved by 
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being built into the wall of the east bay of the 
church. It has been understood that it was 
originally in the churchyard, but no one 
knows for certain when or how it was recov- 
ered. It must be one of the earliest extant 
examples of the use of Arabic figures incised 
in stone—though they were used in manu- 
scripts not infrequently throughout the pre- 
ceding century, and a few books printed 
before 1500 (mostly of astronomical interest) 
used them. In the attached figure the dotted 
lines indicate where the stone has been frac- 


tured, ATR. 

Wigan. 

I think that Mr. Joun Biacktey would be 
interested in Dr. D. Christison’s ‘ The Carv- 
ings and Inscriptions on the Kirkyard Monu- 
ments of the Scottish Lowlands; particularly 
in Perth, Fife, Angus, Mearns and Lothian,’ 
printed in Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, Vol. xxxvi. pp. 280 to 457 
(Edinburgh, 1902). Drawings of several 
hundreds of tombstones illustrate his article, 
which is divided into five parts, the first of 
which discusses ‘‘ the early monuments down 
to the end of the Sixteenth Century,”’ He 
reproduces one mediaeval monument, in the 
old kirkyard at Kilmadock, Perthshire (I did 
not notice it myself when I was there in 
September, 1938, but I was looking only for 
inscriptions on tombstones), and three others, 
with dates and inscriptions, viz., one, dated 
1547, in St. Mary’s kirkyard, Hawick; the 
second, dated 1580, in the Greyfriars Ground 
at Perth; and the third, dated 1592, at 
Foulden in Berwickshire. The remaining 
four parts deal, specifically and generally, 
with designs and inscriptions on monuments 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
and do show the varying types of lettering 
and symbols in different periods. 

I see that Sir James Balfour Paul, in his 
Preface to ‘ Monumental Inscriptions in St. 
Cuthbert’s Churchyard, Edinburgh ’ (Scottish 
Record Society, 1915), states that, although 
this churchyard has been in use probably for 
a thousand years, the oldest dated tombstone 
is that of Robert Pont who died 8 May, 1606. 
The stone has now been removed from the 
churchyard and placed within the church. 


MATTHEW STIRLING, 


Three of these are recorded in Mr. A. S. 
Macmillan’s ‘ Somerset Epitaphs,’ 1924. One 
at Brislington is dated 1542, but an addition 
to the inscription states that ‘‘ this stone was 
new faced in the Year 1771...” It is a 
thick slab resting on masonry about a foot 








above the soil, and is sheltered by the wall of 
the church. On another stone, at St. Decy- 
man’s, Watchet, the earlier of the two dates 
is 1572. A third, at Pitcombe near Bruton, 
though it falls just within the next century, 
is Elizabethan—1602. I cannot say for 
certain that this still survives; its inscription 
was copied thirty years before the public 
tion of Mr, Macmillan’s book. The epitaph 
on the Watchet stone, which commemorates a 
husband and wife, takes the unusual form 
of three couplets spoken by Maritus, Uzor, 
and Fatum respectively. 
W. W. Gu. 


ILLIAM NORTH (clxxviii. 280)—He 
was an Englishman but for some time 
lived in New York. He wrote much, both in 
prose and verse, for periodicals. A contro 
versy arose over the authorship of a tale by 
North, which had appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly, January, 1858, see American Pul- 
lishers’ Circular, March 6, 1858, pp. 111-112, 
and March 13, pp. 121-222. North visited 
Lamartine in Paris and translated one of his 
books. Of ‘The City of the Jugglers’ men- 
tioned by Mr. Heron-ALLen, not many were 
sold. After his death there was published in 
New York (1855) a novel called ‘ The Slave of 
the Lamp,’ North committed suicide in an 
hotel in New York, November, 1854. By his 
bedside was a pocket containing a few dollar 
labelled ‘‘ my savings after 9 years’ labour.” 
See Sutherland Edwards’ ‘ Personal Recollec- 
tions,’ 1900, pp. 80-3, also Allibone, vol. ii. 


A. L. Humpureys. 
Devonshire Club, S.W. 


NORTON OF RYLSTONE AND NORTON 

CONYERS (clxxviii. 200, 285).—I have 
two portraits of Richard Norton, my ancestor, 
also of his son Edmund, who having married 
a maid of honour of Elizabeth, took no part 
in the Rebellion of 1569; also his wife by 
Marc Gereeart. 

GRANTLEY. 


WORDSMITHS IN LONDON (elxxvii 
351, 406, 447; clxxviii. 214, 303).—The 
name of the swordsmith mentioned at the 
second reference as at 88, Cornhill in 17%, 
is Robert Loxham, son of Edward Loxham, 
sword cutler of London, the latter eo 
nephew of William Loxham, Hatter a 
Sword Cutler of London, For a pedigree of 
the family, etc., see Walthamstow Anti 
quarian Society’s publication No. 23, 1930. 
Lydia, daughter of the above Edward, is there 
given as having married Emmanuel Rigby: 
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This should be Edmund. I mi ht add that 
the late Lord Farrer was fourth in descent 
from William Loxham, brother of the above 
Edward. 

Cuas. Hatt Crovucnu. 
32, Churchfields, E.18. 


ACOBS OF BURY ST. EDMUNDS AND 

LOUGHTON (clxxvii, 117).—The fol- 

lowing are extracts from Loughton parish 
marriage registers : 

1812. 23 March, Thomas Jacobs, Batchelor and 
Mary Grayling, widow, both of this parish, by 
we Nov, John Higgins, bach, and Frances 
Jacobs spinster. 

The first named had the following children 
all baptized at Loughton and by the same 
wife. In every case the father is described as 
a labourer except in the 1812 entry. 

1812, 11 Oct., Frances; 1815, 16 March, 
James; 1817, 27 April, Sarah; 1819, 1 Aug., 
Thomas; 1822, 6 Jan., Ann; 1825, 28 Aug., 
William ; 1828, 7 Dec., Elizabeth. 

In the 1812, 1822, and 1825 entries the sur- 
name is written Jacob. 

There is no grave inscription to any Jacobs 
in either of the two Loughton churchyards. 

On 16 Oct., 1803, a James Grayling married 
Mary White at Loughton, and on 9 May, 
1810, a William Grayling married Mary 
Smith there. On 17 April, 1810, a James 
Grayling was buried there. 

I am indebted to Mr. Percy Thompson, of 
Loughton, for the above information. 


Cuas. Harr Crovcu. 


ENCH CRITICISM OF ENGLISH 

ACTING (clxxvii. 368, 445; clxxviii. 
154, 196, 247).—Macready, in his ‘ Reminis- 
cences’ (and Diaries), ed. Pollock, p. 468 
(1 vol, edition, 1876, Macmillan) quotes a 
letter from le Comte Alfred de Vigny to 
Count d’Orsay : 


En revenant [du Berkshire] je t’écrirai sur 
le champ et je prendrai un matin ou une heure 
pour causer aver le grand tragédien, que j’ai 
admiré et applaudi (sans qu’il s’en soit douté) 
dang presque tous lés grands réles, et derniére- 
ment dans la “Tempéte.” Il sera bien beau 
dans ‘ Richelieu ’ et j’aurai beaucoup a lui dire 
de cet homme dont j’ai été l’ennemi intime 
pendant tout le terme que j’ai écrit 
*Cingmars.’ ” 


In 1839, on Feb. 16, Macready records : 


Went to Lady Blessington’s with Forster .. . 
Met there Comte de Vigny with whom I had 
& most interesting conversation on Richelieu. 


On Feb. 21, Macready called on de Vigny, 





who ‘‘spoke with fervour of my perform- 
ances."" No wonder that Macready adds: 
“I was very much pleased with him.”’ 


CEcIL BROOKING. 
Twyford Abbey, N.W.10. 


N INTERPRETATION OF MILTON’S 
‘““HASMONY ” (clxxviii. 260).—Num- 
berless lovers and students of Milton should 
indeed be grateful for the intenser light now 
shed upon the famous passage in ‘ Comus’ 
(ll. 617-641) by means of the comparison with 
Spenser’s ‘ Astrophel,’ suggested at the refer- 
ence, 

Meanwhile, it may perhaps be worth while 
to note that one of Milton’s too often dis- 
regarded Latin Poems also contains a refer- 
ence to the magical plant of Hemonia! This 
will be found at 1. 7 of the Second Elegy 
(‘ On the Death of the Cambridge University 
Bedell’), written in 1626, i.e., during Mil- 
ton’s second year at Christ’s College, The 
actual words used by Milton were: 

O dignus tamen Hemonio, juvenescere succo 


or, as they appear in the English version of 
the Nonesuch Press ‘ Milton’ published in 
1938 : 

Justly, juice Thessalian brew’d 

Had procur’d thee youth rerew’d. 

The above (Latin) line 
eight years before ‘Comus.’ Yet Milton 
did not adopt a pastoral setting for 
any of his Latin Poems, until he came to write 
the Epitaphium Damonis, after his return 
from his Italian tour of 1638-1639. It was no 
doubt earlier, in 1673, that ‘Lycidas’ was 
written! It seems clear, therefore, that the 
Epitaphium Damonis was to a great extent 
an echo of ‘ Lycidas,’ but a return to Latin, 
because Milton wished to conceal the personal 
poignancy of his grief at losing the one close 
friend of his youth, Charles Diodati. 


W.. We Be 


ARMION FAMILY IN IRELAND 
(clxxviii. 264).—There is a letter from 
Henry Marmion, of Dundalk, to Sir Hans 
Sloane (1739) in the British Museum (Sloane 
MS. 4078 f. 229), 


was written 


J. ARDAGH. 


OOKS READ EVERY YEAR (clxxviii. 
118, 159, 214, 284) —The statement about 
Goethe and Moliére made at the last refer- 
ence will be found in Eckermann’s ‘ Conversa- 
tions with Goethe,’ under date 28 March, 
1827: ‘‘ I have known and loved Moliére since 
my young days, and have learnt from him all 
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my life long. I do not neglect to read a few 
pieces by him every year, so as to keep always 
in touch with the excellent man.’’ (Ich kenne 
und liebe Moliere seit meiner Jugend und 
habe wahrend meines ganzen Lebens von ihm 
gelernt. Ich unterlasse nicht, jahrlich von 
ihm einige Sticke zu lesen, um mich immer 
im Verkehr des Vortrefflichen zu erhalten). 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Birmingham University. 


PHRASE IN LYLY’S ‘EUPHUES’ 

(clxxviii. 280).—In Edward Arber’s re- 
print of ‘ Euphues,’ first issued at Birming- 
ham in 1868, the phrase will be found on 
p. 524: 

A friend is long a getting, and soone lost, like 
a Merchants riches, who by tempest looseth as 
much in two houres, as he hath gathered to- 
gether in twentie yeares. 

L, R. M. Srracwan. 


‘““TSOPEL”’ BERNERS (clxxviii. 279). — 

One need not go to Mrs. Gomme’s book to 
find the name ‘‘ Elizabella,’’ It was famous 
in the seventeenth century from Richard 
Brathwait’s popular poem of ‘ Bessie Bell,’ 
englished in the parallel columns as ‘‘ Eliza- 
bella.’’ 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


EDICAL USE OF THE ROSE (celxxviii. 
230, 281).—The British Pharmaceutical 
Codex of 1934 contains eight preparations of 
the rose in the form of confections, infusions, 
syrup, fruit, etc., their action being mildly 
astringent. The confection of the cabbage or 
Provence rose was formerly much esteemed in 
phthisis (Pereira, ‘ The Elements of Materia 
Medica,’ 1840, 2, 1123). 


J. D. RoLLesTon, M.D, 


The following occurs in Thomas Newton’s 
‘Herbal for the Bible . 1587,’ p. 220 
(chapt. xlv.: ‘Of the Rose’): 


The Rose among all nations ard .. . countries 
is accounted a most gallant, beautifull, and 
sweete-smelling flower, comfortable both for the 
braine and also the hart. Being inwardly re- 
ceived it easeth the paines and greifes of such 
members as be affected, and comforteth also iy 
reason of the astringent qualitie which is in it. 
The iuice, decoction, or infusion thereof is 
reckoned among the kindes of gentle and soft 
medicines: for it mildly looseth and openeth the 
bellie, purging downward yellow. choler, 
openeth the obstructions of the liver, 
strengthening and cleansing the same. For 
which purpose serueth that roble electuarie or 
solutiue sirupe thereof, called 
macum, which, without any danger, maketh the 


| excrements as ingender the T 





Rhodophar- | 





bellie soluble, and purgeth all such cholerike 
‘ertian Ague. . , 
It may be recalled that Dr. John Hall 
(Shakespeare’s senior son-in-law) describes jn 
his case-book ‘ Select Observations . . . 1657,’ 
reprinted 1679 and 1683, that he treated the 
poet, Michael Drayton, and also his own 
daughter, Elizabeth, for a ‘‘ Tertian ague.” 


Wm. Jaccarp, 


{ RIGIN AND MEANING OF NAMES 

(clxxviii. 246, 285).—I do not think that 
I can agree with Mr. Forse that Xenia means 
a foreigner: rather one given to hospitality, 
as with Zeus Xenios. Xenia, the Saint, was 
a lady of Roman origin, apparently also 
called Eusebia, who became an abbess or dea- 
coness at Mylasa in Caria. She is better 
known among the Orthodox than in the West, 
and the name seems to have come to us through 
Russia or Greece: I know one little girl so 
named who is, so far as I am aware, of Eng- 
lish stock (though with some French blood a 
little way back). 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


OWING BY HAND (elxxviii. 229, 266, 
304).—Numerous instances of sowing by 
hand up to these days may be found in the 
counties of Carmarthen, Cardigan and Pem- 
broke. Years ago I remember a minister in 
this district sowing using both hands. Wheat, 
oats, and barley were sown by hand on light 
and heavy soils. Undoubtedly this usage is 

disappearing rapidly. 

J. Evans. 
Felindre, Llandyssul. 


~“ Wyecet IN MYSTERY ” (clxxviii, 280).— 
Cf. Thackeray: ‘ Memoirs of Mr. C. J. 
Yellowplush,’ ch. i. “ My ma wrapped up my 
huth in a mistry.” Generally misquoted 

““ wrop’ in mistry.” 
Epwarp Heron-A..ey. 


ACTHORS WANTED (clxxviii. 154, 197, 21, 
286).—1. “ Qui procul hine . . .”—These 
words are in brorze letters round 
the memorial fountain in the lobby_of 
the main passage at Guy’s Hospital. The 
fountain was dedicated a year or two after the 
S.A. War to the memory of the men of the 
Hospital who had fallen in the war. _ I never 
shall forget the emphasis that my old friend 
Cosmo Bonsor gave to the words sed miles sed 
pro Patria. It was a moving occasion as the 
“brave lads ” were all known to the crowd of 
fellow students, staff and visitors. It was Sug 
gested at the time that Sir Cooper Perry, the 
resident governor of that period, a not 

classical scholar, had written them. 


F. Wuutam Cock. 
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The Library. — 


Dickens’ Works in Germany, 1837-1937, By 
Ellis N. Gummer. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. 12s. 6d.). 


PORSTER told us long ago that Dickens 
enjoyed popularity for his books in Ger- 
many and regretted his ignorance of the lan- 
guage. This neat monograph supplies in full 
and satisfying detail an account of the many 
translations, imitations, and criticisms pro- 
duced from the time of ‘ Pickwick.’ Tauch- 
nitz, with his usual generosity, paid for the 
publication of foreign writing in English. 
Mr. Gummer explains that the Germans at 
the end of the ’thirties had an unhappy time 
with no national life and welcomed a gay, 
optimistic writer of romance, They have 
never possessed the overflowing humour which 
belongs to the English, and their critics, cap- 
able enough in praise and blame, are not 
qualified to see the full merits of this source 
of Gemiitlichkeit. It is less for us to-day that 
Dickens was the first great novelist to take up 
the cause of the poor and exhibit their virtues ; 
but he was strong in sentiment, which is, or 
was, a German habit of mind. A century ago 
Germany was regarded as the natural home 
of tales of horror and mystery, and the exag- 
gerations of Munchausen were well known to 
Victorian readers. But the appeal of 
Dickens in Germany is not so crude as his 
little story of the genie of suicide and the 
Baron Von Koéldwethout of Grogzwig. He 
had a naturally fantastic mind and giants, 
dwarfs and odd-looking animals came to him 
irresistibly to illustrate things ordinary 
enough. We take the first instance that 
occurs to us. Mr. Dombey’s sister, a stupid 
snob, says that to think her wrong about the 
sort of wife he requires 

would be to insult what understanding I have 
got, as much as if I was to be told that I was 
born and bred an elephant. 

She would not have said anything so 
quaint. It is the vast, lumbering animal 
forcing itself on the imagination of Dickens, 
and queer animals, grotesquely distorted or in 
odd situations, were some years ago the best 
feature in that excellently comic paper Sim- 
plicissimus. Avowed imitations of Dickens 
by German writers of fiction are pale shadows 
of their prototype. We recall reading the 
‘Soll und Haben ’ of Freytag and finding it 
pane enough, but it is only mildly 

ickensian, 





Dickens is quoted here as writing ‘‘ in the 


warmest language ’’ about a proposed Anglo- 
German magazine. His heart’s desire was 
‘‘ for the advance of human thought.”” But 
that was a side on which he was weak, no 
eloquent advocate like his friend Carlyle. 


The Company of Soapmakers, 1562-1642. 
Edited by Harold Evan Matthews. 
(Printed for the Bristol Record Society). 


E have here the tenth of the Bristol Record 
Society’s publications. Like its prede- 
cessors, it is admirably edited and admirably 
printed, The original text transcribed is a 
manuscript of 213 leaves bound in old sheep- 
skin in the Archives Department of the Bristol 
Corporation. It records, in rough handwrit- 
ing, with much variety of spelling, admittance 
of apprentices, reception into the soapmaker’s 
craft, regulations concerning price at which 
soap may be sold, prices to be paid for tallow 
and ashes, and also decisions in the great 
question whether or not soapmakers should be 
restricted to the use of olive oil. This last is 
perhaps the most interesting topic with which 
the book is concerned. Bristol soap—a black 
soft soap—is first mentioned about 1200: the 
editor quotes Richard of Devizes at that date 
affirming: ‘‘ Apud Bristollum nemo est qui 
non sit vel fuerit saponarius.’’ The soap was 
sold in pots and stored in vats, and the 
makers were prone to use ‘‘ all sorts of oyles ” 
and particularly train oil. In 1624 dispute 
on the subject came (not for the first time) to 
a head, and by fifteen to ten on a ballot it was 
decided to require ‘‘ cleane olive oyle without 
any admixture” alone to be used; the min- 
ority had wanted ‘‘ two sorts of soap’’ to be 
permitted. In 1624 the industry was nearing 
its downfall; this was brought about by 
Charles I’s sale of the monopoly of soap- 
making to a company of undertakers at West- 
minster in 1631. Within a few years pressure 
from the King and the Westminster monopo- 
lists—details are set out in the Introduction— 
had brought to a sad end the Bristol soap- 
boilers’ disputes. The interference began 
with the arrival of one Captain Conningsby at 
Bristol, bringing standard soap from West- 
minster against which to test the washing 
value of the Bristol soap. There is an amus- 
ing account of the testing, by which it appears 
that 
The saide Bristoll Sope was as good in all 
respects as the saide Soape by him produced. 
And Allthough the saide napkins washed with 
Bristoll Soape weare altogether as_ white 
washed and as sweete or rathre sweeter than the 
other yett in the washinge of the saide Napkins 
There was not Altogether soe much Soape ex- 
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pended of the said Bristoll Soape as there was 
of the other Soape... 

Captain Conningsby was forced to acknow- 
ledge as much, and some dozen Bristol soap- 
makers subscribed their names in attestation 
of the account—to no purpose so far as saving 
their trade went. Nevertheless, we are told 
that there are people who remember that fifty 
years ago there was in existence what was 
known as ‘black Bristol soap ’’ which was 
reckoned excellent for all washing purposes. 
Soaper’s ash—the discarded remains of lime 
in the making of lye, accumulations of which 
were a nuisance in seventeenth-century Bristol 
—eventually formed a main foundation of the 
Bristol glass manufacture. 

The odd spellings throw some little light on 
the local pronunciation and are quite worth 
looking at by anyone interested in spoken 
English. 


Osituary: ALFRED ELA. 
[We owe the following account of our 
correspondent Mr. Alfred Ela to Mr. 

Connett White. | 

Over a long period of years, Alfred Ela, 
of Boston, Mass., was a contributor to 
‘N. and Q.,’ usually under the pen-name 
‘‘ Rockingham,’’ and perhaps I may be 
allowed to amplify the obituary notice of this 
remarkable man in the March number of the 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 

Born at Washington, D.C., 14 Oct., 1857, 
he was the youngest son of Richard and Lucia 
Ela (née King). His father was permanent 
head of the U.S. Treasury. He prepared at 
Exeter Academy and enrolled at Harvard in 
1875. In 1876 he left for Germany (by way 
of Philadelphia, where he spent a month at 
the World’s Fair), and was first at Weimar 
and then at Leipzig. He passed through 
England in December 1876 to make what 
seemed an endless voyage home by freight 
boat, the family fortunes having suffered a 
reverse. Returning to Harvard, he joined 
the Class of 1878; but, due to his distress of 
mind, he took no degree, though he had 
specialised in the Classics, Higher Mathe- 
matics, and Greek. 

In 1878 he entered and was for five years in 
the wood and ivory turning business, at Cam- 
bridgeport, of his brother, the late Richard 
Ela, LL.B. (Harvard). (His other brother, 
who died in 1924, was Walter Ela, M.D.). 
From 1883 onwards he was in fire insurance 
brokerage, and from 1900 in the real estate 


old 
Frederic 





business, 
the curtain fell,” as he would say: for 
became blind in 1922. Despite this disabilit 
and others to follow, including deafness, } 
never gave up his studies, devoting his lei 
to reading (i.e., being read to), research, a 
literary work in the fields of archaeola 
bibliography, medicine, theology, and in the 
of Shakespearean, Miltonist, and Chaucereg 
studies. In the last twenty-five years of } 
life he got together a very large Index-Ca 
logue file which he willed to Andover-Harva 
Theological Library. 

Intensely American, with an Americanif 
of the old style which resented the preponde 
ance of Irish and other unwelcome influeneg 
Alfred Ela was proud to be able to 
““ My 
lived under every President of the U.S: 
and have been Democrats from our first und 
standing.”’ 

Friends persuaded the dauntless old 3 
that he needed a rest, and on 2 Feb. he ente 
hospital, to pass hence thirteen days lai 
aged eighty-three. His last letter to me Wi 
dated 12 Jan., 
attitude towards Nazi propaganda : 


beguile me.’ 

The last of a family which has given 
place-name to the U.S.A., he was never a 
to establish the origin of his rare surname, 
was disposed to associate it with Kelagh, 
Eire, 
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in which he continued even ‘ wh 


Father and I, taken together, hav 


1940, and in it he reveals his” 
“ I've 
lived in Germany, so their prating does not 
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